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zenith, Servia \\'as almost blotted out from the map.
It was the first instance of that  historical see-saw
between the two adjoining Balkan states which has
lasted ever since : when one is up, the other is down ;
what one gains is usually at the expense of the other.
To Ceslav, the son of Paul Brankovic, whom the
Bulgarians had carried away into captivity, belongs the
honour of restoring the might of the Servian name.
When  Simeon died, and the power of his Empire
began to wane, Ccslav made his escape from his con-
finement and sought the aid of the Greek Emperor
against their mutual foe.    Following his traditional
policy of playing off one Balkan race against another,
the Emperor consented, and Ccslav returned to Servia
sure of his support.    The scattered Serbs flocked to
his side, and Ceslav was elected as their head.    He
speedily drove out the Bulgarians, while he had the
tact to show himself the grateful and devoted vassal
of the Greek  Empire, whose nominal   authority he
was  not  strong   enough  to  throw  off.    From  this
period, about 950, down to the early years  of the
eleventh  century,  there  is  a  complete gap   in the
Servian records.    We hear of a certain ujust, pacific,
and virtuous prince,'1 John Vladimir, who, although
defeated by the great  Bulgarian  Czar Samuel, was
fortunate enough to win his conqueror's  friendship
and the hand of his daughter.    But he was brutally
murdered by John Vladislav, the  last  of the early
Bulgarian   Czars  in   1015,   and   his   name   is   still
cherished  in Albania  as  that of a saint.    But the
Bulgarians   did not   hold  Servia   for  long.     Three
years   later   their   supremacy   succumbed    to   the